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.ABSTEACT 

This paper summarized the results of a participant 
observation study conducted on two public alternative high schools in 
the St. Louis, Missouri metropolitan area. Phase I of the study 
consists of a literature-generated delineation of larger societal 
factors, which create student unrest and give impetus to the 
development of alternative schools. Utilizing student and faculty 
interviews, the second phase derived three basic categories of 
concerns — curricular, bureaucratic-organizational, and interpersonal. 
The final r^^se of the study uses direct observation of three levels 
of complexity: the physical setting, the programmatic regularities, 
the analytic description. These are described in detail and analyzed. 
Four tensions confronting the alternative schools studied are 
identified as having as a shared theme the larger issues of the 
individual versus society. The alternative school is refused 
endorsement as a forerunner of the future. Students are encouraged to 
participate in these settings, but until a balance which promotes 
individual freedbm along with group responsibility is achieved, it is 
held that its potential as 'a serious contribution to American 
education cannot i>e judged. (Author/AH) 
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Introduction 

Dospitc innumerable attempts at educational innova- 
tion in recent years, incroa^in3 mtmbers of sUiJents and 
teachers have becon\e so disaffected with secondary 
education in America that they ha\e struck o\it on their 
ov/n to create a drastically different educational 
sctlias--the public c-ltci native lii:»h school " In ordei lo 
determine what stance, if any, we as t.ach'^r educators 
ougfit to take toward this latc^t chan^^o effort, the 
authors enci.^:>ed in a particip.int obNer\aiiOi\ study^ of 
two pubhc alternative hi:^h schools in the St. Loui> 
metropolitan area, A brief summary of the sttiJ> and a 
more deladctl description and analysis of the findinji* 
be th : f.K'is of thii aitiole. 



Perspecti'/e; Societal Critics 

Phase One of the inves!ip,ation was an attempt to* 
delineate, throu^ih a reading of current sociological 
essays, some of the la^'^er societal factors which mi^ht 
have created student unrest and riven impetus to the 
de\elopjrtent of alternative Schoob. In reviewing the 
rc;ur.t literature, we found some $M;;,csting that the 
ncied for hi;^>ly trained personnel in our tech.iolo^^.ical 
sociot:, claibes directly v,ith the individuaPs need for 
petsoiial inUi^rrty, and thit since sch.ojh are presently 
geared inoie toward cfHcioitcy than toward individual 
fulfillment, serio'j<; student dissatisfaction results (\\'\aK 
1971 , Tonic.-, 1970). Others link the discontent of your- 
people more directly wiili the notion that in modem 
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American schools sludcnls have been separated frofn 
meaningful work or responsibility and consequently feel 
alienaied Ironi the real world (Wymi, 1971 ; Coleman, 
1972), And, of course, we found a few such as Illich and 
Reinicr arguing thai schools and learning are simply 
incompatible and advocating instead the complete 
deschooling of society: Mo:,t societal critics we read, 
however, seem coninutted to the existence of our public 
school system, but strongly advocate changes of a 
substantive and sweeping nature in order to meet the 
needs of individual survival in today^s society. Fantini 
^^?^^^\Jpi example, recommends public schools of 
choice m'which governance is assumed by f?arcntj> and 
community, the curriculum is 'liunianibtically" 
oriented, and the range of persomiel is widened to 
include students tliejnsclves, parents, conmiunfty resi- 
dents, and specialists.' In addition, Tofller (1970)' 
suggests dispersal, decentralization, interpenetration 
\vitlun the community, ad hoccalic administration, a 
breakup of the rigid system of scheduling and grouping, 
temporary curricula, and required training in only the 
following three skills' learning how to leani, relating, 
and choosing. Armed, then, with some ideas concerning 
factors leading to educational unrest as well as some 
recommendations for change, we turned ne.\t to the 
participants of two public alternative higli schools, for 
they were indeed educational discontents immersed in 
opcrationali/ing change efforts of considerable magni- 
tude. 



Perspective: Tlie Participants 

In the second plidic of the study, interviews consti- 
tuted the primary source of data. Tiikmg a cue from 
Sarason (1971), we assumed there weie existing regular- 
ities in each of the two traditional school^'' which might 
be reasons v,h> students, teaJiers, and admuiistiators 
choiC to develop and/or work m the alternative school. 
Using Sauison s framewoik of regularities as a guide for 
our interviews, we asked the "following questions of our 
informants: 

(1) Wliat was it about the traditional school that 
caused >ou to'bccoine involved in the alternative 
school? ^ 

(2) In what ways 'd(^es your alternative school 
improve upon the programs you lia\e'seen in the 
traditional school? 

The 16 faculty members inteniewed comprised the 
total stafls from the two alterantive schools. Students 
were selected on the basis of reconiniendations b> 
faculty members in response to oui requests foi a 
"ropre^en(ative sample." They may be loosely catego- 
rized i!i the terms of (he Stoningto!i counselor, who 
explained' 



OnC'third arc the highly motivated Jypes, one- 
third are the 'John brigade*' and one- third are the 
type who cut the traditional school classes alto- 
gether. 

Altliougli students and faculty were intetviewed 
separately; we soon discovered the rcguhfrities Avhich 
concerned them were of a similar nature, and thus we 
have grouped them into three basic categories: curric- 
ular, bureaucratic-organizational, and interpersonal 
(student-student, student-teaclierX 

In the area of cunicuKir concerns, for example, 
students complained that classes were routine, boring, 
and irrelevant, and that they had no voice in determining 
v/hat they studied. Teachers, similarly, viewed tradition- 
al coiirsework as irrelevant for the students and the 
school day as too routinized.' They also expressed the 
desire to teach coiiises of their own design and interest, 
while at the same time stating the belief that the 
"curriculum should flow from the kids." 

In the realm of bureaucratic-organizational regular- 
ities, students complained about the size of their classes 
as well as the size of the w'hole school, the tightness of 
the scheduling, the oppressiveness of the authority 
structure, the abundance of '*red tape," and the unfair- 
ness of the grading system. Teachers echoed^ student 
concern on class size and added complaints regarding 
procedures which prevented mobility (for student and 
teacher alLke), and teaching assignments which failed to 
fit interests or lime constraints. For example, many 
teachers felt *1ocKed into time slots," and found it 
higlily difficult to arrange significant learning experi- 
ences in blocks of 50 minutes, and noail> impossible to 
respond in a *1ielping*^ way to tlii)se who needed special 
assistance. 

In the tliird area, that of interpersonal concerns, 
students and lacult> alike commented that the organiza- 
tional constraints prevented "meaningful" relationships 
from developing in the classroom or in the total school 
context. Teachers, for example, often mentioned with 
dislike an outmoded school structure which forced 
students and faculty members to play "traditional roles 
which are dishonest, superficial, and unequal." TIius, in 
sumnury, it appeared that disaffected teachers share m 
large part the complaints cited again and again by 
disaffected students. 

Althougli we were quite surpiised to discover from 
our data the congruency of fe^-lingsand attitudes shared 
by foculty and students from two different alternative 
schools toward the same progr:*niinatic regularities of 
the traditional schools, we were even more startled by 
the latei realization that the teachers alone expressed 
one additional category of concern that we frit belonged • 
moie appropriately to the students. Many teachers 
seemed to deplore the lack of dcci^on-making power in 
the liaiuk of the students in lelation to their own school 
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govcrnanLC, and often spukc dispaiagini^ly of, a syslein 
thai perpeliulcs Ihe aulhorHarian ruici) of leathers anJ 
the subscrvicni roles of sliulcnls. \V[liat seems so inlrigii 
ing to us is that it is the teachers, not the sliidenls (at 
lensl, mt the students we inlcfviewed), who arc protest' 
ing so vehemently over the hck of dcLlMon-making 
pox^'Crs of young peonl^in regard to the governance of 
the schools. 

Perspective: The Authors 

Now that we had the general backgroimd of educa- 
tional unrest from the perspective of societaUriticSi, and 
also some notions from the perspective of the partici- 
pants themselves as to what kinds of concerns alternative 
school pcuple were attempting to grapple w'Uh» we were 
eager to move into the settings ia order to determine 
from our own peispective whether these schools had, in 
fact, created new regularities to meet some of the 
aforementioned concerns. Tlierefore, the final phase of 
the stud> used diretl observalron, and the remainder of 
our discusbiun will present a more detailed description 
and analysis of our observational findings on three levels 
of complexity -the phyMcal, the programmatic, and the 
analytical. 

* 

Description: The Physical Settings 

Perhaps what first strikes, the uninitiated observer of 
alternative schools is the distinctly different appearance 
of the schools-oflen outside as well as in. Millbrook and 
Stonington High Schools are no exception. Miljbrook, 
for example, was locajed (after several moves) in an 
abandoned supermarket consisting of one huge ware- 
house-type room divided only by hai>tdy assembled 
partitions blackboards, bookcases, or sheets of 
carboard. Tlic frozen food locker became the art room, 
the office loft of the grocery store housed the one desk 
and telephone used by all faculty members, '*aliic 
variety" furniture appeared, and the noise level, due to 
poor acoustics and a wami weatiier ceihng fan, was 
several decibels above the comfort level (at least, to 
ihese observers). 

Stonington, on the otl\er hand, was housed in an 
unused elementary school. It, too, coiibisled of one large 
room (the former library) with a stage at one end which 
was co-opted by the students as a lounge area replete 
with saggy couch and chaiis. Some classes and small 
group activities were held in corners of the room or in 
the corridois, but most were held out in the community 
in a variety of settings. 

The usual scene at both schools consisted of students 
coming and^^^omg, working on some individual project, 
playing b^)ard games, or simply Mttiug and talkmg. 
Tliese, then, were .our settings, as well as the settings of' 
the alternative school students and teachers, and it was 
here that we focu^cd our observations m order to 
ascertain what new regularities had been created to meet 
the^needs of the participants. 



Description: Programmatic Regularities 

In the realm of curriculum, we found a wide range of 
gpticm^ available to students in three major. areas. First, 
instcntd of only faking assigned or required courses, we _ 
fouiid sludents selecting, creating, and in some instances 
teaching Courses of their own choice. Second, students 
were actively encouraged to enter the community for* 
academic resources, for volunlecr-type activities, and for 
job geared to vocational training as well. Finally, we 
found that other outside learning e.\periences, ranging' 
from music lessons to trips abroad to lectures at nearby 
colleges, had become legitimate, components of ih€^ 
curriculum. 

In the area of interpersonal relations we found several 
new programmatic rcguladlics. Encounter sessions, small 
group activities (student affairs groups and group advis- 
ories), and individual counsehng sessions were 
consciously built into the framework of students* 
programs. Further, we obsened that the teachers and 
administrators were attempting to eliminate the Iradi- , 
tional roles of teacher and student by being ou a 
first-name basis with everyone, and by attempting to 
engage students as equals in the planning, operation- 
alizing, and evaluating of many matters. In addition, the 
purposeful creation of loose and flexible scheduling 
generally enabled everyone to have more linie to simply 
relax and chat infonrially together. 

Lastly, we found several newly instituted regularities 
in the organizational-bureaucratic realm. Cla:>s si/.e lyid 
been reduced, bureaucratic red tape eliminated to alli^v 
increased mobility for students and teachers, and rigid 
rules and formal edicts of any kind seemed non-cxislenl. 
In place , of traditional organizational regularities, we 
found decision making in the hands of large groups 
(town meetings at Stonington) or small grotips (student 
affairs groups at Millbrook) comprised of teachers, 
students, and administrators, all functioning more or less 
as.equals. 

Thus, both from what we were able to learn from our 
observations and from what we gleaned fioni our inter-' 
views, we found many new programmatic regularities 
had been instituted in (he two schools under study. 

Deseriplioii: Analytic 

In the first description we briefiy directed our 
attention to the physical description of our sellings. In 
the second we raised the level of description by looking 
at the alternative schools in tenns of the programmniic 
regularities instituted. If tifese new regularities had been 
all we had seen, then our slud> would have been a "neat 
and tidy** one. Bul4hat\s. not all we saw. We-saw, in fact, 
a great deal more and, in order to describe it, we are 
forced to increase the complexity of our description 
even further. At tlii.s point we nuist proceed to what we 
shall call an analytical level of de.sCription. 



As we ex:unined our data, we saw that-some of the 
newly u.stitii ted pibi-ranunatic regularities brfsed upon" 
.some of the fuikiainentai a^suniptions of the-two alter- 
rvative schools under .tudy seem .tQ coiillict with each 
.0 her. and to create. . therefore, a serie. cjf diiemn.Iis 
which the participants may not be fully award" of In 
fact ,t soon became apparent that perhaps the most 
fruitful' framework for describing what the data revealed 

io7,l i.''^' ""■'J'^' (^'^'^'^ 

1974). This final section of description, therefore. tvill 
be a,inore analytic attempt to describe what ei.e we saw 

■ ''I"!' ^ ;^^"5K.ns which need to be" consciously faced 
and ultimately resolved. < • " 

As we analysed the interview data we were struck, 
nr.t of all. by the fact (wluciv wo briefiy alluded to 
earlier) that while all the teachers discussed their d.ssatis- 
factioi. with the traditional schools largely in terms of 
the lacK of student riglits. the students themselves were 
not. oddly enough, complaining about their lack of 
decision-making in the aa^a gf governance. Students 
complained about traditional schools, all riglit-they 
complained about the superficial and artificial relation- 
ships between students and teachers, and they com- 
plamed about the irrelevance pf the curriculum, but not 
one of the 25 spoke with hostility about their lack of 
orgam/ational power in terms of governance. Thfs fact 
raised m our minds the possibility that the whole 
complex issue of student riglits and decision -making 
might not be a legitimate one in terms of student needs 
and may in fact exist mainly hi the minds* of teachers' 
Willie the students apf eared only to be demonstrating 
concern with person?; deci.<iion making powers.- the 
teachers and adminis.rators. on the other hand, often 
- spoke of the need to give group leadersiiip experiences 
to the students. Teachers spoke of tlie'alteriiative school 
as a perfect opportunity (qx students to develop an 
awareness of the decision-making process, as well as a 
pace where they might begin to govern themselves. 
However, while students were \Yelcomed and encoura-ed ' 
t_o attend uk .-tings and participate in total school 
. decision making, few availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity. Is it possible that while, students are seriously 
searching lor more iiicaniiig, both in tlieir interpersonal 
relationships and in tiioir courseslof study, they are not 
desnoM. of powers relating to the governance of the 
entire group? Could it be that tliey'are only interested in 
nutters that relate to them personally? Tlie fact that on 
tlie one hind students from the two schools under 
^tudy. as well as others, are asking (or deci.sion niakiu" 
powers in the personal realm (such as the freedom to 
design one's own c<.urse of study), yet on the other hand 
are neitlicr asking for nor accepting responsibility for 
total school governance, leads us to conceptualize tJic 
tim dilemma confronting alternative school participants 
as one oUhysonaldcchion-vuikins power v^, msututinu- 
at ikmion-makitiii power. 



We wish to stress at this point the complexity '6f the" 
decision -making dilemma and to acknowledge our real- 
i/ation of the multitude of factors that can contribute to 

- Jhe lyiderstanding of this problem (Wilson; 1972), 

- Nevertheless, analysis of our data clearly pouits to this 
particular confiict bet-.veeii the students' ethic of "do 

' your own thing" and the teachers' adherence to the 
principles of democratic decision-making in matters of 
school governance. We think, therefore, that the K^ons 
which result in the dilemma of personal decision-making 
power vs. instit-itional decision'-maki^ng power need to be 
explored more carefully, [f the teachers'are to any great 
degree unconsciously exaggerating students' desire to 
govern themselves; or are simply projecting that need 
mainly from their own perspective instead of that of the 
students; or. most importantly, are misreading and mis- 
interpreting the desires of the students, for person'al 
autonomy as demands for group decision-making power; 
then some of the decision-making components of alter- 
native schools miglit need to be reconceptualized 
especially in liglit of already documented decision- 
making disappointments. / 

A second interesting tension which became apparent 
as we examined our data, and which we feel needs 
conscious resolution, is the possible confiict in Ihedesire 
for frcQd.m in the ciirriailar realm cm the part of the 
student, as well as the teachers. On the one hand, as we 
digested what the students were saying, we reah>ed that 
they were asking for freedom to suggest and design 
courses that were relevant for them. Tliey have" 
requested fascinating courses that laiige. for example 
from vegetarian cookery to Russian, from ham radio to' 
youth and the law. from glassblowing to anthropology 
On the other hand, we heard teachers saying that one of 
their dissatisfactions vvitli traditional schools had been 
that they had been "required" to teach courses they 
didn t wish to teach. Tliey, like the students, want 
freedom to teach (rather than learn) what interests 
them. Ot course, if there is congruence between student 
desires to determine their own course of study and 
teacher desires for freedom to teach according to tiieir 
interests and abilities, then the needs of both will be 
met. leading to g/eater interest, involvement, and 
eventual satisfaction with school life. The concern we 
have IS , what the conse(|uences will be it the two don't 
, >nesli and a contlict develops. Students may want 
courses in Transcendental .\Iodii,iion. Black Tlieatre or 
/.en, and the faculty may vvell be interested in other 
areas or feel unprepared in those ot greatest student 
interest. The tendency will be. and h.is been in fact, to 
then look lor outside sources in the community to teach 
what IS desired; while that is in many respects a desirable 
and. m tact. an,intciided, outcome of alternative schools 
It generates another vvliole.series of issues the alternative 
school must confront. 
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For example, if duuidc personnel^ are used, wlial 
crileriii are u^ctl for selcclioji and how will the schools 
monitor lhoi>c'"cour^es? If these issues are Ignored ir^:ln 
attempt to be relevant* the end result^ may be a curricu- 
lum wliich initially caters to stiidents*' interests' but 
which may be of questionable quality and ultimately 
result in student disinterest. 

If, on the other hand, alteryalive schools are either 
unwilling or unable to hire outside experts, the con- 
sequences are equally as problematic, feacliefs whose 
expertise or interest lead' them, for example, to offer 
courses m Black Poetry, Interior Decorating, or Russian 
may find themselves with virtually empty classrooms. 

Finally, for the few students who reject already 
organized coursework tauglit by either **inside'* or 
**outside'* personnel and seek sponsors for independent 
projects, there are problems as well. Qualified -sponsors 
may be unwilling or unable tp handle individual assign- 
ments, due to the press of time, and unqualified sponsors 
will ultimately lead to dissatisfaction for all involved. 

Thus, in looking at our two schools, we suspect that 
conflicts in curriculum dcvelupnient may be an issue 
that h:.:> not been full> expressed or explored, and that 
alternative schools need to re».ogni-<ie the problem 
inherent in everyone's desire to **do his own thing'* in 
the area of curriculum, and to begin finding satisfactory 
resolutions to these "freedom" tensions. 

A third insight we had during our stud> wliich was 
not specifically mentioned b> the teachers, but whii^h 
we diew frojji both our direi^t observations' and from 
unsolicited remarks diulng teacher Ic^terviews, was that 
the role of the teacher in the alternative school was not 
onl> considerably different from a *'tradltiuiial" teadier 
role but also quite a bit more dIffiLult. In tr>ing to come 
to grips with tliis new role and its differences and Its 
difficulties, we found Smith and Keith's (1971) detailed 
analysis of staff sentiment at Kensington School 
extremely helpful. It seemed to us that, for t\\Q most part, 
the teachers we talked to at the alternative schools could 
be characte^i^ed more or less (like the Kensington 
teachers) by what Eric Hoffer calls the "True Believtr- 
the man of fanatical faith who is ready to sacrifice his 
life for a holy cause." ^» 

Further, Smith and Keitir.s reference to Kkipp's 
analysis of the nature pt crusaders sheds additioiud liglit 
on our study of the * true believer." According to Klapp, 
a crusade may be "any remedial enterprise undertaken 
with zeal and enthusiasm," and that definition fits quite 
closely our view of the alternative schools. Thus, as >vc 
see it, the teacher role "at the alteriiative school is 
different and more complex primaril) because the se:Ui- 
n.icnt of true belief functions among the staff in such a 
way that facuU> mernbers are also crusaders. 

lo order to understanll the implications that tlic 
concept of "true belieP might have for alternative^ 
Schools, and to comprchoad the tensions it can create. 
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one needs to examine its components*. According to 
. Smith and Keith, one of. ifh conijionents of **true 
belief is "total commitment," for true believers totally 
conmiit their tmie, energy, and skills to the organi/^atioii 
tax beyond the call of duty, and thus "satisfaction and 
rewards that typically come from investing time and 
energy in family, friends, church, clubs, community 
service, hobbies, and recreational punsuits arc relin- 
quished and diverted irTto life oTgani7atioR^'' W<> found 
this to be exactly the case with the alternative school 
personnel. Because they are highly enthusiastic about 
the opportunity to remedy past ills, and because tliey 
are so deeply committed to meeling all needs of 
students, academic and other, with en)phasis on other, 
their school days begin very early and end late at night. 
In other words, they seem almost completely consirm^jd 
by their work. 

A second component of the "true belief sentiment 
that we found particularly ^ipphcable to alternative 
School teachers is what Smith and Keith call "high 
aspirations." Most of the teachers we interviewed, like 
those at Kensington, had opted fur a strategy referred to 
Its the ^'dtcrnative of grandeur," which means they were 
dedicated to making pervasive changes that would 
sweepingly affect the whole of American education. 
From the objectives stated in the formal doctrines to the 
goalS'Sut by individual teachers, we found the contlnutil 
expression^ of exceedingly higli aspirations. Thejefore, 
their tasks "involved extraordinaiy expenditures of time,^ 
effort, creativity and loyalty." Thus, while teachers are 
still responsible for d.yly classroom planning, they are 
also actively accepting responsibility for developing 
cuiriculum, making community contacts, counseling, 
creating necessary' procedures, and making^ governance 
decisions as well. 

These overwhelming respc>nsibilities steninang from 
the true belief conviction cannot easily be opcration- 
alized. The lack of resources time, eneigy, skills, and 
bureaucratic procedures -as well as the burden they 
4. carry' in figliting their way out of thcii former roles all 
conspire against the satisfactory fulfillment of total 
commitment and higli aspiration. The question we feel 
compelled to raise, and which we think our two groups 
of alternative school personnel must ask, is. Can the 
, dilemma of high aspiration and total cotntnitment vs. 
lack of resources be resolved satisfactoiily? 

A fourth and final tension we suggest as needing 
resolution , ^tually arises from all jhree of the previously 
stated dilemmas. We found the faculties of both schools 
strongly commited to democratic decisun-iitakmg for 
both themselves and foi their students. Because they 
once scr strongly objected to the bureaucracy of the 
traditional school and naturally fear its iccurienco in the 
alteinatise school, we found both the principals^ and the 
teadieis reluctant to exercise or even piess for much 
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_ ultimute authority in decision-making »r to institute any 
procedures tjiat might facilitate consensus. The result 
was considerable j)iessure upon the teachers to resolve, . 
by themselves, the generally complex pliilosophical and 
practical issues that' divide them. 

We also found, as stated earlier. tJiat individual- 
faculty members have their own conceptions of what 
they could or should teach. This strong desire for 
i. individual freedom among the teachers actually 
-prCTcnted conbensus-oir\vhat\vonld-<romprise a-rdev^nt 
yet purposeful curriculum in the alternative schools, as 
well as on such mundane but crucial con.sideratious a? 
the basis upon which credit should be awarded oi'evcn 
what constitutes legithnate couisework. 

Finally, we suggest that the true belief components of 
"higli aspirations" and "total commitment" foster i.. 
individuals divergent and grandiose thinking about what 
the nature of education ouglit to be, as well as a deep 
commitment to tlie implementation of their' own 
personal conception of the alternative school idea 
, Therefore, it is not easy for these people "to compromise 
or seek consensus on any issue. 

As a result of these three interrelated tensions, a fmal 
dilemma is generated: mdividiial conviction on procases 
and goals vs. group consensus on processes and goals. We 
^see the alternative school faculties of both schools under 
study as united both by feelings of alienation regarding 
traditional schools and their shared beliefs concerning 
democratic decision-makingrfieedom of the individual, 
and total commitment and higli aspirations for the 
"cause." But we see them also being torn apart -by the 
very consequences of these shared beliefs. We therefore " 
find that without . consensus there had been no 
developed common methodology to achieve their goals. 
110 agreement even about what those goals should be.' 
^ind no common language with which to explore the 
problem. Tluis. we feel compelled to pose one last 
question: Can these independent-thinking, deeply 
committed teachers, tlirougli an open sharing of ideas, 
develop by themselves a workable, livable methodology 
for defining ajid achieving their fundamental piocesses 
and outcome goals? 
Conclusions 

On the one hand, because the scope of our study was 
a narrow one. and because our acquaintance with educa- 
tional alternatives had a local empha.sis. we were fearful 
of generalizing from our N of 2. On the otJier hand 
since our positions at the university literally demanded 
from lis some decision-making concerning alternative 
schools, wo felt compelled to look at our data with an 
eye toward assessing the potential of the alternative 
school idea in general as a serious contribution to 
American education. So wc conclude with our attempt 
to answer our own original qtiestion: As teacher- 
educators, what stance should we take? In weigliinc the 
relative strengths observed against the weaknesses- 



witnessed, it eventually became clear that at the heart 
was the original issue noted at the outset- that of the 
individual versus socielyr ' 

As we have described- it throu^iout this article, the 
source of the alternative -schooridea anxl the way it has 
been operationalized was an attempt to meet the individ- 
ual's tided for personal integrity and fulfdiment witliin a 
• highly organised technical society'or. as it translates into 
Jl'^fil fJ?'"i?'L''JhAil?!it's . of individuals \vitlun_a 
M'ge. impersonal sclnjol organiration". The efforts of 
alternative schools to establish a more ne.xible aiij varied 
curriculum, more opportunities for closer interpersonal 
ties, and fewer bureaucratic structures go a long way 
toward me.eting the needs of individuals. The alternative ■ 
school idea embodies Fantini's (1970) suggestions for 
more parents and community governance, a more 
"luimanistically" 9riented curriculum, and^he widening 
of the range oMeaeliing personnel to include parents, 
studentsj and .community residents. It attempts, as 
Tofller (1970) recommends, to break up the rigid 
system of scheduling and grouping, to institute tempo- 
rary curricula, and to stress the development of skills 
such as learning how to learu. relating, and choosing. 
Finiilly. it places some emphasis on the pioductiv°c 
aspect of community work that Coleman (1972) so 
strongly suggests. Herein lies its strength. 

But perhaps herein lies its weakness as well. As wc 
analyzed the four tensions coiifrontiiig-our alternative 
schools, they a|l appeared to be. in one way qr another, 
instances of the larger issue of the individual vs. society.' 
Our decision-making dibnima described a conflict 
between the desire for personal decision-making power 
vs. the need for institutional decision-making power. Tlie 
freedom to develop curriculum dilemma describes the 
conflict between the individual's desire for choice (bodi 
teachers and students) vs. the need for sonic sort of 
organizational or group control over curriculum. The 
true belief dilemma describes the "ideology" of individ- 
uals vs. the need for group-problem solving in the face of 
limited resources. Finally, the processes and goals 
dilemma describes the conflict between the individual's 
convictions on the nature and niediods of school goals 
vs. the need for group consensus on these same issues. It 
seems, therefore, that the ilewly instituted programmatic 
regularities which were designed to give the individual 
personal freedom now, as they have become operation- 
alized actually ignore in many ways essential elements of 
group process As we see it, the situation strangely eiiougli 
has reversed itself. What gave rise to the alternative 
school was the need to protect and nurture the individ- 
ual within the highly organized structure of society-the 
school. Now the veiy structure of the alternative school 
seems threatened by individualism carried to an extrenie. " 

What stance, then, should we take? As teacher- 
educators, we reject the option of dismissing it as a fad 
because of its strengths. However, because of its weak- 
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ncsse-^ aiul h.v.uiic ihc is>ue of the irllivkiual society 
is sliH uilh li^ G*n!y in reverse), we refuse Id envKuse it 
as a furoruaucr of tlic fiitiuc by reJc^igning teacher 
education programs for alteriuitive :»chooIs. Therefore, 
the folluwmg will be uar stance. Wc'will en<.ouuii;j our , 
sludtxiitN to participate in ahernativc school ^^ettings, nnd 
< wc will commit ouisclves, as well as the rc^oiuccs of the ^ 



univeiMty, to the alternative sehool nio\'?^i^cnt in order 
to improve Us ehanee:> fur survival. But until a balance is 
achieved whieh promotes irJlvldiul fn\\Unn aUm'^wnth 
gnntp rc$poii'Jbiht}\ wc can make no final judgment 
about its potential as a seiious conliibution to American 
education. 



NOTES 



1. The Consortium for Options in Public liducation 
has dcfiiiecl the public alternative school as-'"any school 
within a community that provides alternative learning 
experiences to the conventional schort! program and 
which is available' by choicQ to every famUy in the 
community at no extra cost/' Tliejollowing types, or 
variation of the types, arejisted: Open Schools, Schools 
^ Without Walls, Learning Centers, Continuation Schools, 
* Nhilticullural Schools, Free Schools, and Schools Within 
" Schools. See Changing Schools, No. 8, p. 3, Fall 1973, 



for descriptions. 

2. Sec Changing Schools, Fall 1973, for graphic data 
of the yowth of the alternative school movement. 
^3. In-depth interviews, direct observation, analysis of 
documents, and direct participation cv>mprised the major 
methods of data collection. 

4. Througliout this paper the term "traditiWir* 
schoohvvill refer to the regular public high school in a- 
comniunit), as opposed to the alternative public higli 
school. 
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CCmfENT 



Tlie autliors should be af)plamlecl for tlieir cxplora- 
tioii of innovative approaclies to formal education. M.my 

- e<lucators would simply disniiss piocedures tiuit eitlior 
c!ia|Jcnge existing routine or that seem to imply that 
they, tiic educators, v^/ill have to change. Three major 
aspects of the article should be addressed: methodolo'.y 
■ findings due to^xlifferent perspectives, and speculation 
on wliat can be done with tli,e results as far as teachers of 
teaclters are concerned, It woul,d appear that tlie authors 
recognize tlie value of getting different perspective*; on a 
smgle issue. If certain assuniptions and procadures are 

' not violated, two technique? potentinilv are better than 
one. In this cafe both the "insiders" (the participants) 
and the "outsiders" (the authors) are given input oppor- 
tunity. But are the insiders given free rein to express ♦ 
their views? One could question whether the interviews 
permitted this, particularly noting the form of the" 

^questions. 

The doubt raised above is reinforced by the final 
^section of perspectives (Parf III: n,c Authors). The use 
of Sarason's model of regularities was good, and did 
seemingly prove fruitful. Of particular insight was the 
analytical section. The authors' points were good,, and 



certainly exainine what are^yalid dilemmas, butare-they 
truly dilemmas of tke alternative 'schools or dilemmas ot! 
^the authors' need for organi?ational structuYe? It is. 
questionable if alternative schools and their*goals as 
dilineatetUn the societal critics section'-need the saml> 
structure and interactional patterns that the authors 
seem to feel are necessary for gfoup endeavors.^Even if 
the dileminas afe real to alteiliative schools, a'rij they. any 
Jess real il^^^dit^ollal schools? What needs exploring are 
(he media f?r dilemma re<;ohi^on and conilict diminu- 
tion in the alternative schools and, If- present, in the 
traditional schools also. 

Here is a worthwhile use of the alternative schools 
and the inclusion of their jiujy into the education of 
futuie teachers. What type of intcrperscTnal patterns are 
established in a humanistically-oriented institution such 
as alternative schools? What can be gleaned from these 
great experiments, whether they last or not? ' 

Tlie authors have contributed to the educational 
process by providing data a?id insights that go*beyond 
common sense' answers. Also, they iJr6vide a platform 
for further dialogue and reseaich. ^ 

Richard L. Ilovey 



INVITATION FOR MANUSCRIPTS 

The Journal of Research mid Dcvelopmem in luluca- 
tion is a quarterly pwblicalioii of the College of Hduci- 
lion, Uiiiversiiy of Georgia, i^ncl is now iiKiu seventh 
year of publication. Wo 'propose to develop for the 
journal an issue devoted to "Antliropology and 
education/' Our guest Editors will be M. J. Rice, 
Professor of.Social Science Education, and W. C. Bailey! 
Prafessor of Anthropology. This notice is an"invitation 
for interested authors to submit inxmuscripts. 

Articles submitted for consideration will be referred 
4o\T panel of readers. Suggested areas of coveiage will 
include (1) school ethnographies; (2) teaching of aiUhro« 
pology; (3) Applied anthropology -anthropology m 
development programs: (4) role of anthropology in 
training educators: (5) studies of schooling and encultur^ 
ation;'(6) studies of classroom processes: (7) studies of 
individual pupils and educators; (8) methods and theory 
in anthropology and education; (9) cross-ciHtural com- 
parative studies: (10) h^Jignage and learning. 

'All manuscripts should be sent' to* 
M.J. Ilice. 

. '-^^tjpt. of Social Science Fdueation 
University of (leorgja 
Athens CA 30602 



CALL FOR PAPERS 

The Pirst Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Anthropological Study of Play will be held 3-5 April 
1975 at the Detroit IK-ntage llutol, Detroit. TAASP will 
be meeting in coniunction widi the Central Slates 
Antli,ropi^logical Association's 54th A^nnual Meeting. 
Separate sessions will be held; however, convening with 
CSAA will provide an c^gportuniiy. to exchange" ideas 
with tlieir members about our conniion interests. Plan 
now to join usi 

^ PrograFif Coordinator Piullifjs Stevens has issnpd the 
following message: 

Tlie following guklelines ;ire set forth regarding the 
preparation afid submission of^iaper<; for presentation at 
the TAASP Annual Meeting, 1975: 
^ U Papers* should be geared to an oral presentation of 
not more than 20 minutes to aljow time for( discussion. 

2. The de;jdline for submission of <ibstracts of papers 
is 1 Fcbruar> 1075, Abstracts of papers must be 

. approved by the Program Comniittee, 

3. Authors of papers should send abstr^vts of 
appro?vinuUdyKl50 words to Prof. Piiillips Stevolis, Jr., 
TAASP ^Program Connnittee Coordinator, Dept. pf 
Anthropology, SUNY-Buffalo, Buffalo 14226. 

4. Any persons interested in orgnni/ing panels along 
spccillc topless should write P(of. Stevens.. Panels will 
usually be limited to no more tl^an four formal papers. . 
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